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^ KELLS PRIORY, COUNTY KILKENNY, 

The old town of Kells, situated six miles south from 
Kilkenny, was once of greater importance than it is at 
present. Instead of a mean village of some twenty or 
thirty houses, it was at one time a walled town, with a 
castle, and other attachments to a place of the kind. 
Part of its market-cross is still to be seen; and if we can 
believe tradition unsupported by history, it possessed a 
college or religious seminary, besides the magnificent 
priory, the ruins of which constitute its present claim to 
notice. The remains of this noble building are situated to 
the east side of Kells, and on the south side of the Von- 
righ, or King's river. They stand upon the ascent of a 
hill, and are bounded at the north extremity by the river. 
They are more or less in a state of ruin ; and though 
some parts may be pronounced as excellent in preserva- 
tion, there are others in a shattered and most dilapidated 
condition. Dismantled towers, with whole sides torn 
away, clad in a rich garb of ivy, that sometimes entirely 
shrouds the ancient masonry — broken arches, and im- 
mense masses of fallen fragments every where strewing 
the ground, present a most striking and imposing specta- 
cle. The priory was comprehended within a large oblong 
square, divided into two courts, separated by a strong 
wall. The southern, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Burgher's court, (of which the above engraving is a faith- 
ful representation,) is about four hundred feet square, and 
was apparently never occupied by buildings. In each of 
the northern angles, and in the centre of the northern and 
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western curtains, is a strong tower, all in good preserva- 
tion, fitted up with fire-places, closets, and narrow stone 
stair-cases ; and their summits are provided with bartisans 
and machicolations for the defence of the door-ways. In- 
deed this court, with its strong towers and wide compass 
of enclosure, reminds one rather of a military strong-hold 
than a religious establishment. A branch of the King's 
River, with a high wall, flanked by a strong tower, judi- 
ciously placed in the centre, divides this court from the 
other, which contains the ruins of the church, cloister, 
and other monastic attachments. It is fully as large, but 
of a more irregular shape than the Burgher's court, and is 
every where occupied with buildings. Every necessary 
adjunct to a monastery seems to have been had here ; 
and, what probably many houses were not possessed of 
within their walls, a mill. The church was rather an 
irregular building, and consisted of a choir, nave, and 
north transept, besides a lady chapel, which last appears, 
from the remains of some windows, to have been the most 
lately erected portion of the priory ; but it is in so ruined 
a state, that nothing positive can be inferred. The tower 
or belfry that rose in the usual place, is almost entirely 
down ; but it seemed to have been fitted up with an idea 
to comfort, as it was provided with fire-places, dc. The 
transept, on the whole, is the most perfect part of the 
church, and contains the only window in repair; the 
slender mullions of which, contrasting with the heavy 
arches that separate the aisles, appear particularly light 
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and elegant, though destitute almost of any ornament. | various descriptions, who had collected there in conse- 
Indeed The architecture of the whole monastery as almost quence of being ^employed on the repairs of the road, 
devoid of decoration, being constructed in a massive and 
simple manner, and might be all ascribed to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, with the exception of the lady 
chapel, which was probably erected in the fourteenth.- 
Besides the buildings for sacred purposes in this court, 
there was a low strong tower, now completely covered 
with ivy, which was -apparently the prison for refractory 
monks. The brew-house, kitchen, and other offices ne- 
cessary to the accommodation of the priory, were also 
contained within this court. Besides three other large 



contain,-. . , . 

towers, of which one is in good preservation, the main 
entrance to this monastery was in the eastern side through 
a low-arched gateway, protected by a heavy projection or 
jutty. There was another but lesser gate at the opposite 
side towards the town ; also a large gateway between the 
courts, besides several posterns. 

This great religious house, the prior of which had a seat 
in parliament, was founded, in the year 1193, for Augus- 
tinian monks, by Sir Geoffry Fitz-Robert de Monte Ma- 
risio, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The first 
prior was Reginald de Acland, who, with some other 
canons of the orders, was derived from the great monas- 
tery of Bodmin in Cornwall. This foundation was im- 
mediately confirmed by Felix O'DulIany, Bishop of Os- 
sory ; and, in 1262, by one of his successors, Hugh, who 
was afterwards buried in the choir. 

12-33. The town of Kells was burned by the Lord Wil- 
liam de Birmingham. 

1316. Edward Bruce, on a Palm Sunday, plundered 
and sacked the place. 

1:329. The whole town of Kells was again laid in ashes 
by the Lords Birmingham and Fitzgerald ; but, from its 
great strength, it is not probable that the priory suffered 
from these hostile incursions. 

1391. Richard II. confirmed all the grants made to this 
house; from which time it seems to have gradually pro- 
gressed in wealth and importance till the general monas- 
tic dissolution, when, in the thirty-second year of 
Henry VIII«'s reign, the monastery and all its appurte- 
nances were surrendered to James Earl of Ormonde by 
Philip Howliglian, the last prior, 
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BARROW'S TOUR ROUND IRELAND, 
(continued fhom our last.) 

In our last we promised to give such an extract from 
Mr. Barrow's work as would enable our readers to judge 
of the merits of his description, compared with that of 
Mr. Inglis, who had previously visited and described the 
same district of country, and which will be found in our 
1 fMth Number. The following is the passage referred to :— 
^ " Oughterarde is well situated on the banks of a small 
river or creek, about a mile from the shore of the lake ; 
it is navigable by boats to within a few hundred yards oi 
the town, through which it passes in a clear, limpid, gur- 
gling atream, issuing from a chain of small lakes, and fail- 
ing in a succession of rapids to the plain. At this spot, 
on a green slope of the right bank, stands the church, 
which the rapid stream appears to be undermining, and 
likely, ere long, to sweep away. Here, too, on the oppo- 
site bank, stands a little lodge, built by the late Dick 
Martin of Galway, as he was familiarly called, and in 
which he spent much of his time. It is known by the 
name of the Gatehouse, at which his property commences, 
and whence one may drive six-and-twenty miles on end 
to Ballinahinch Castle, the family seat, without passing out 
of it.^ It was the boast of Martin, or it was said perhaps 
for him, that 'the king's writ would not run in Conna- 
mara;' but if such was ever the case, the cause of its 
lameness has long ceased to exist 

" This part of the country appeared to be uninhabited ; 
at leastl did not remark any houses, or even cabins, on 
either side of the road. I was not sorry, therefore, when 
towards the close of the day I drove up to the door of 
Mr. Flynn,.who keeps the half-way house between Ough- 
terarde and Ballinahinch On making my bow to the 

inmates, being somewhat moistened by the rain, I walked 
forward into the kitchen, which I found full of people of 



Mr. Flynn, I had heard, was formerly Mr. Martin's 
coachman. I found him an exceedingly respectable and 
civilly disposed man, aud his wife no less obliging. You 
have read InghYs book— so had I — you may therefore 
suppose that the first object of my curiosity was to get a 
sight of that ' magnificent creature, the daughter of the 
hostess, with a fine expression, and somewhat aristocratic 
face, and a form of perfect symmetry ;' in short, the finest 
specimen of an Irish girl he ]iad seen in all Ireland. What 
can I, having now seen this paragon of perfection, say 
more? Only this— that I do not much like the word 
magnificent; I think it, as Polonius says, f an ill phrase' 
when applied to a beautiful young woman, and is better 
fitted for some middle-aged embonpoint duchess^dowager: 
majestic, in the present case, I take to be more appro- 
priate — 

, , i ■ In her face 

Sat meekness, heiglitcn'd by majestic grace. 
Miss Flynn is; in simple truth, a very fine and beautiful 
girl; tall, yet extremely graceful ; possessing one of the 
most amiable expressions of countenance I almost ever 
beheld ;• and yet, with all her beauty, and all the praises 
that have been lavished upon her, aud of which she has 
no doubt heard something, she appeared to be perfectly 
free from all vanity, willingly and good-humouredly going 
to her work, assisting her mother to cook the dinner, 
j lighting the fire in the apartment I was to occupy, and 
serving up the dinner when ready : her dress was plain 
and neat, not put on for the occasion apparently, but of 
every day's wear. She has a younger sister, who is also a 
pretty, good-humoured, pleasing-looking damsel, and pro- 
mises to be no less remarkable than, though probably not 
so fine a figure of a woman as, her sister. 

" Whilst dinner was preparing for me, I made an attempt 
to ascend a hill at the back of the house ; but after trudg- 
ing some distance over a bog, and finding myself a miser- 
able hand at bog-trotting, being constantly above my an- 
kles in wet sludge, as they call it, I gave up the pursuit. 
It is rather remarkable, as I afterwards found, that all the 
hills and mountains of Connamara have large patches of 
bog, like so many plasters, on their sloping skies 

" Dinner being despatched, we agreed that the best 
way of passing the evening would be, if possible, to get up 
a little dance. Accordingly we took an opportunity of 
communicating our wishes to Miss Fiynn, who seemed to 
be of the same way of thinking, and entered with great 
cordiality into our views, I now began to look forward 
to the pleasure of being her partner in the dance, and an- 
ticipated no small degree of satisfaction at the idea ~\ 
witnessing the manner in which so fine a figure wouid a > 
quit herself; but, alas! there was no fiddler at hand, and 
the night was so stormy and wet that this important per- 
sonage could not be sent for, and, if he were summoned, 
in all probability would not have come. I bore up against 
the disappointment with that becoming fortitude which I 
have long since learned to display on such occasions ; so, 
bidding good night, I tumbled into bed, with the deter- 
mination of falling asleep and forgetting my disappoint- 
ment , 

" Not far from the Bean's is Ballinahinch Castle, a 
large, plain-looking building, situated close to a lake, from 
which a rapid salmon-stream descends to the southward 
into Roundstone Bay; here Mr. Martin has built, or 
rather Nr. Nimmo has built on his ground, a small village, 
with the view of making the bay an export and import 
station. ' It is one of those numerous inlets that intersect 
Connamara, just opposite the Bay of Galway. It has depth 
of water enough for large vessels ; but, at present, there 
are said to be some rocks, which must be removed before 
it can be considered perfectly accessible and safe. It 
appears well sheltered from the westerly .winds, as it opens 
directly to the southward. • The neighbouring Bay of 
Biterbuy, which is contiguous, is reported equally good, 
and more extensive. I was the bearer of a letter to Mr. 
Martin; but, as my usual ill luck would have it, I heard 
that he was absent, but expected daily. - His family, how- 
ever, were residing there; and, had my time allowed me 
to stop, I have no doubt I should have shared that wel- 



